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The  subjects  on  which  the  popular  mind  is  exposed  to  delusion  become, 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  progressively  circumscribed.  The  time  was 
when  the  best  informed  of  an  age  found  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  incidents 
of  a  man’s  life  or  the  events  in  the  chronicles  of  a  people  were  determined 
by  the  course  of  the  stars  ;  nay  even,  though  not  probably  without  an  occa¬ 
sional  struggle  of  doubt,  that  the  future  is  prefigured  in  the  direction  of  a 
thunder-clap,  in  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  air,  in  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or 
in  some  trivial  peculiarity  of  an  animal’s  entrails.  And  not  only  by  such 
observations  that  the  future  could  be  anticipated,  but  even  subjected  to  the 
will  of  man,  by  means  which,  in  comparison  with  the  alleged  effects,  show  a 
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disparity  like  that  which  exists  between  the  modern  homoeopathic  infini¬ 
tesimals  of  drugs  and  the  known  power  of  resistance  in  the  living  frame 
to  external  agents,  for  example,  that  the  moon  could  be  drawn  from  her 
orb  by  the  help  of  a  fragment  of  some  insignificant  herb, — 

Te  quoque,  Luna,  traho. - 

These,  and  an  infinite  number  besides  of  long-cherished  follies,  have 
mouldered  away  before  the  growth  of  knowledge — ^before  the  diffusion 
abroad  of  a  slight  smattering  of  the  laws  to  which  the  course  of  nature  i& 
obedient.  The  average  amount  of  information  in  such  a  subject  as  as¬ 
tronomy,  meteorology,  natural  history,  or  anatomy,  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  each  individual,  even  among  the  educated  orders  of  society,  is 
trifling  in  the  extreme.  Yet  that  trifling  allowance  avails  to  beget  a 
spirit  which,  by  reflection  from  mind  to  mind,  gathers,  in  all  but  the 
weakest  within  the  spliere  of  its  influence,  a  force  to  resist  the  fascinations 
of  those  delusions  to  which  the  strongest  minds  among  our  remoter  pre¬ 
decessors  fell  an  easy  prey.  In  short,  the  past  history  of  the  objects  of 
man’s  belief  unequivocally  shows  that  it  is  not  depth  of  penetration,  refine¬ 
ment  of  reasoning,  or  unwearied  reflection,  but  a  spirit  readily  springing 
from  knowledge,  by  which  he  is  emancipated  from  a  slavery  to  the  grossest 
errors.  Nay,  these  high  qualities  of  mind,  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  basis  of 
knowledge,  are  too  often  observed  to  lead  men’s  minds  farther  astray. 

Of  the  delusions  in  question  there  are  two  principal  sources  often 
blended  together.  Thus,  man’s  ardent  curiosity  to  discover  new  sources 
of  relation  among  the  events  or  objects  coming  within  his  view,  leads  him 
to  invent  imaginary  bonds  of  relation  when  he  cannot  reach  the  truth. 
And  his  facility  of  belief  on  all  subjects  of  the  true  nature  of  which  he  is 
ignorant,  makes  him  ever  ready  to  listen  to  pretended  discoveries,  and  to 
become  the  dupe  of  interested  parties,  if  they  take  but  very  small  pains  to 
suit  their  inventions  to  the  taste  which  prevails  with  him  at  the  moment. 
On  such  occasions  he  believes  what  is  affirmed,  not  merely  because  by  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  he  feels  dissatisfied  till  he  has  discovered  some 
kind  of  relation  among  the  objects  of  his  perceptions  in  general,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  help  believing  whatever  is  affirmed  strongly,  unless  he  has 
learned  to  distrust  the  individual  who  affirms,  or  unless  what  is  affirmed  be 
incompatible  with  some  part  of  his  previous  knowledge  or  persuasions.  So 
long,  then,  as  there  were  numerous  sets  of  events  and  objects,  the  true  links 
of  relation  among  which  were  undiscovered,  there  being  always  designing 
persons  on  the  watch  to  turn  the  present  current  of  popular  feeling  to  their 
own  advantage,  men  were  kept  in  fast  bondage  to  such  delusions  as  those  of 
astrology,  divination,  sorcery,  and  magic  ;  and  the  same  bondage  would 
have  remained  unbroken  for  a  much  longer  period,  did  it  not  fortunately 
happen  that  the  light  which  springs  from  knowledge  sheds  its  lustre  far 
beyond  the  ranks  within  which  exact  knowledge  is  confined. 

Man  is  so  much  of  an  imitative  animal,  that  he  catches  up  his  neighbour’s 
spirit,  even  on  points  that  he  understands  but  imperfectly.  Or  the  sym¬ 
pathy  between  mind  and  mind,  through  imperceptible  links,  is  not  confined 
to  such  cases  as  the  rapid  propagation  of  panic  terror  over  a  crowd  of 
people.  There  are  also  slower  influences  by  which  one  intelligence  acts 
upon  another,  so  that,  without  direct  instruction,  numbers  are  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  apprehend  at  once  the  scope  of  a  new  subject  of  study  before  ap¬ 
plying  themselves  to  it,  and  to  become  imbued  with  its  spirit,  provided  the 
society  in  which  they  live  includes  a  certain  proportion  whose  minds  have 
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been  already  operated  on  by  the  sentiments,  precepts,  or  principles  on  which 
that  study  is  based.  And  the  converse  of  this  is  true — that  when  a  kind 
of  knowledge  at  all  complex  is  successfully  cultivated  by  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons,  or  when  such  a  subject  comes  to  engage  attention  in  a 
society,  among  few  of  the  members  of  which  it  was  till  then  received,  its 
progress  among  them  is  inconceivably  slow,  and  beset  with  obstacles  at 
every  step. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  the  time  permit,  to  illustrate  this  subject  with 
copious  examples,  and  to  point  out  the  momentous  bearings  of  this  general 
fact  on  all  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  mental  improvement  of  bodies 
of  men. 

And  those  wdio  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  prodigious 
effects  of  this  principle,  when  happily  it  has  come  to  operate  in  a  right 
direction,  and  to  view  it  as  the  strongest  motive  to  perseverance,  amidst 
the  deepest  discouragements,  in  any  well-considered  plan  to  extend  the 
culture  of  the  higher  mental  susceptibilities,  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
any  instance  of  its  apparent  failure  under  circumstances  where  they  should 
have  expected  to  see  it  manifest  its  fullest  force. 

The  -works  at  the  head  of  this  article  point  to  the  department  in  which, 
up  to  this  time,  there  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  a  remarkable  tardiness  in 
the  display  of  the  effects  of  this  principle,  Quackery  in  diseases  maintains 
its  empire  even  in  this  enlightened  age.  Though  hardly  less  of  a  delusion 
than  astrology  or  divination,  it  holds  up  its  head  among  the  educated  orders 
of  the  community.  This  surprises  us  when  we  advert  to  the  great  multi¬ 
plication  of  sound  medical  practitioners,  men  of  education  and  intelligence, 
who  live  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  patients  of  all  ranks,  and 
thereby,  it  might  be  supposed,  according  to  the  view  just  enunciated,  should 
be  exactly  in  the  situation  to  influence  favourably  the  public  mind  for  the 
ready  apprehension  and  reception  of  medical  truth. 

To  what  cause,  then,  does  quackery  owe  its  continued  existence  in  our  age, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances  so  propitious  to  popular  instruction  ? 
If  it  be,  as  we  truly  believe,  a  delusion  analogous  to  the  obsolete  infatua¬ 
tions  of  former  tinres — astrology,  divination,  and  sorcery — it  must  be  owing 
to  a  continued  slowness  m  the  capacity  of  the  popular  mind  to  apprehend 
the  just  spirit  of  medicine, — to  appreciate  the  real  nature  of  disease, — and 
to  catch  up  the  limits  within  which  remedies  must  operate.  When  the 
subject  is  duly  considered,  no  alternative  presents  itself.  And  the  less  room 
exists  for  surprise  when  there  is  taken  into  account  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  true  nature  of  medicine,  and  the  assigned  limits  of  its 
power  over  diseases,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  prolific  nature  of  quackery 
viewed  in  the  abstract,  which,  hydra-like,  still  reajipears,  though  without 
ceasing  struck  down,  while  at  each  reappearance  it  puts  on  some  new,  more 
secret,  or  yet  unrecognised  form  of  disguise.  In  short,  whatever  relates  to 
diseases  and  remedies  rests  on  the  laws  of  life,  the  most  embarrassing  of  all 
the  subjects  of  man’s  studies.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  po¬ 
pular  mind  should  be  a  great  deal  more  tardy  to  imbibe  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  course  of  living  action,  than  to  catch  up  the  simple  light  of  physical 
nature.  Or  the  state  of  the  case  at  present  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
foretold  some  ages  ago.  Thus,  as  men  are  no  longer  so  little  acquainted 
with  physical  nature  that  they  can  be  duped  on  the  subject  of  the  stars, 
meteoric  phenomena,  or  the  like,  the  more  ambitious  Sidrophels  of  the  day 
feel  compelled  to  exercise  their  tactics  on  what  topics  are  still  sparingly 
understood,  and  to  impart  to  their  systems  of  quackery,  in  compliance  with 
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the  requisition  of  the  age,  some  appearance  in  the  distance  of  a  Baconian 
hue — something;  representing  to  the  inexperienced  eye  the  colour  of  induc¬ 
tive  science. 

And  we  may  rest  assured  that  quackery  will  not  cease  to  prosper  under 
some  one  of  its  many  disguises,  as  long  as  men  in  general  remain  so  little 
acquainted  with  medicine,  and,  we  may  add,  with  the  medical  profession. 
We  say  with  the  medical  profession  ;  for,  after  each  defeat,  quackery  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  recovering  its  ground  in  no  small  measure,  because  the  public  in¬ 
considerately  impute  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  body  all  the  follies, 
weaknesses,  and  inconsistencies  discoverable  in  individuals  within  its  circle, 
which  belong  to  them,  not  in  virtue  of  their  medical  character,  but  as  weak 
or  wrong-headed  persons  among  their  fellow-men. 

As  this  subject  so  intimately  concerns  the  public,  and  as  we  wish  to  throw 
out  some  hints  of  a  very  general  nature  for  the  purpose  of  putting  people 
on  their  guard  against  the  cunning  devices  of  quackery,  we  beg  permission 
of  our  medical  readers  to  speak  throughout  the  rest  of  this  article  in  such 
terms  as  the  public  can  understand. 

Disease  is  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  our  human  nature.  The  structure 
of  our  living  frame,  and  the  ever-varying  outward  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed,  render  diseases  not  less  inevitable  than  ordinary  bodily 
accidents.  And  when  diseases  have  arisen,  they  must,  for  reasons  not  less 
intelligible  than  in  the  case  of  accidents,  prove  fatal  in  many  instances.  In 
short,  at  variance  with  the  flattering  insinuations  of  quackery,  the  human 
race  is  indisputably  so  circumstanced  that  numbers  must  be  cut  off  by  dis¬ 
eases  before  the  period  for  the  death  of  age  arrives. 

The  parallel  between  external  injuries  and  internal  diseases  is  in  many 
respects  much  more  close  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight — nay  more 
perfect  than,  for  reasons  of  temporary  influence  in  the  progress  of  medi¬ 
cine,  it  is  allowed  to  be  by  some  medical  authorities  of  distinguished  name. 
This  we  remark  here,  because  we  have  observed  that  sounder  sentiments 
prevail  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  healing  of  wounds  and  other 
injuries,  than  as  respects  the  recovery  from  internal  diseases.  We  regard 
not  merely  the  medical  profession  but  the  public  nearly  at  large  as  now 
fully  im})ressed  with  the  great  truth  on  which  the  whole  of  the  modern 
surgery  of  injuries  is  based,  namely,  that  the  repair  of  a  breach  depends, 
not  on  the  applications  made  by  the  surgeon,  but  on  the  spontaneous  exer¬ 
tion  of  healing  powers  inherent  in  the  living  system.  Moreover,  that  these 
powers  are  liable  to  interruption,  retardation,  or  total  failure,  from  the  ever- 
changing  circumstances  of  previous  health  and  present  external  agencies. 
That  the  duty  of  the  surgeon,  embarrassing  as  that  sometimes  is,  limits 
itself  to  placing  the  patient  under  those  conditions,  whether  of  a  positive  or 
negative  kind,  which  have  been  found  by  the  experience  of  past  times  most 
conducive  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  healing  powers  inherent  in  the  system. 
In  regard  to  internal  diseases,  when  curable,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
recovery  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  operation  of  analogous  powers, 
though,  on  account  of  the  extravagant  ideas  respecting  these  embodied  in 
some  obsolete  theories,  pathologists  are  at  present,  with  reason,  jealous  of 
much  reference  to  a  “  vis  medicatrix  naturie.” 

But  the  disposition  in  the  living  body,  through  its  own  inherent  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  to  a  revolution  from  the  state  of  acute  disease  to  a  state  of  health, 
cannot  be  disputed  for  a  moment,  though,  at  least  in  civilized  life,  the 
susceptibilities  called  into  operation  often  require  direction  or  moderation 
to  prevent  their  excess  from  producing  new  mischiefs.  And  in  chronic 
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diseases,  tlie  chief  groundwork  of  sound  treatment  is  to  remove  sources 
of  irritation,  to  husband  and  promote  the  vigour  of  life,  so  as  to  give 
free  scope  to  the  sanative  efforts  of  nature. 

In  short,  the  same  power  or  aggregate  of  powers  resident  in  the  living 
body,  by  which  it  is  developed  from  an  invisible  germ,  maintained  in  its 
mature  state,  and  finally  carried  through  the  process  of  decay,  lias  also  the 
office,  within  assigned  limits,  of  rectifying  the  faults  to  which  its  intricate 
machinery  is  liable,  whether  these  be  discoverable  in  its  visible  fabric  or 
inferred  from  derangement  of  action. 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  quite  correct  to  represent  the  body,  within 
itself,  as  provided  with  a  power,  not  only  to  repair  injuries,  but  also  to 
recover  itself  from  curable  diseases,  which  power  or  powers  in  no  respect 
originate  from  any  arts  of  medicine  or  of  quackery,  being  subject  merely 
to  modification,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  under  the  influence  of  either  ; 
and  that  the  use  of  treatment  is  merely  to  afford  free  scope  to  this 
natural  tendency  to  recovery,  whether  from  injury  or  disease,  or  to 
relieve  the  living  frame  from  such  embarrassments  as  may  interfere  with 
its  sanative  efforts.  Quackery  pays  allegiance  to  no  such  power.  It 
professes  to  coerce  nature, — to  expel  the  disease  by  the  overpowering 
force  of  a  nostrum.  And  since  the  natural  disposition  to  recovery  under 
favourable  circumstances  seldom  enters  into  popular  views  of  the  cure  of 
diseases,  it  too  often  succeeds  in  persuading  the  world  that,  without  such  a 
nostrum,  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sound-minded  regular  practitioner  acknowledges  this  sanative  disposition  as 
the  sole  power  through  which  his  remedies  can  operate.  All  his  prescriptions, 
whether  for  internal  or  external  use,  are  directed  towards  the  removal  of 
whatever  present  obstacles  may  interpose  between  the  disease  and  the  free 
exercise  of  this  power  ;  in  which  is  included  the  separation  of  parts  past 
recovery,  when  that  is  practicable.  He  is  “  naturae  minister,”  the  servant 
of  nature. 

If  there  be  any  method  of  making  it  clear,  whether  the  right  method 
of  cure  in  diseases  belong  to  quackery  or  to  regular  medicine,  it  must 
be  the  consideration  of  what  is  the  true  nature  of  disease.  In  the  popular 
illustration  of  such  a  subject  there  is  much  difficulty  ;  yet  we  think  that  a 
few  slight  notices  of  some  prominent  groups  of  maladies  will  avail  to  show 
how  inadequate  quackery  is  to  the  efficient  treatment  of  diseases. 

Among  the  simplest  of  all  morbid  states  are  the  effects  of  poisons. 
These  effects  consist  of  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  which  sometimes 
cease  with  the  evacuation  or  neutralization  of  the  noxious  substance,  when 
that  is  immediate,  or  else,  owing  to  the  production  in  the  mean  time  of  less 
transitory  alterations,  become  perpetuated  after  its  direct  operation  has 
ceased.  And  this  secondary  operation  of  the  poisonous  agent  goes  on  either 
till  death  take  place,  for  example  by  exhaustion,  or  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  till  the  state  of  health  is  renewed  by  the  self-healing 
power  of  nature.  For  some  poisons  there  are  antidotes,  or  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  which,  if  swallowed  quickly,  neutralize  the  hurtful  effects  of  the 
poison.  But  there  is  no  universal  antidote,  like  what  quackery  often 
boasts  of.  There  is,  in  a  word,  no  philosopher’s  stone  either  against  poisons 
or  against  diseases  in  general.  Where  an  antidote  exists,  for  the  most 
part  it  is  proper  to  one  poison ;  in  rare  cases  one  antidote  counteracts 
several  poisons. 

A  review  of  the  effects  of  poisons  affords  a  parallel  to  all  those  apparent 
uncertainties  and  anomalies  which  give  so  much  intricacy  to  the  history 
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of  diseases  in  general,  or  rather  we  should  say  to  whatever  concerns 
organic  nature  as  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  physical  nature. 
Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  effects  of  a  single  poison.  One  patient 
dies  from  a  small  quantity,  another  escapes  from  a  large  quantity  ;  one  re¬ 
covers  without  treatment,  another  dies  from  no  greater  quantity,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  careful  treatment  ;  one  dies  in  a  few  hours,  another  not  for 
several  days  ;  one  recovers  after  a  few  hours’  suffering,  another  not  till 
after  many  days  or  even  till  after  weeks  or  months  of  illness. 

Inextricable  as  the  difficulty  here  presented  seems  to  be,  it  is  nothing 
greater  than  what  occurs  almost  uniformly  in  the  examination  of  the 
course  of  diseases  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  And  so  discouraging  a 
prospect  does  it  offer  to  some  minds,  as  to  hurry  them  in  disgust  into  a 
scepticism  as  to  the  usefulness  of  medicine.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  occurrences  of  physical  nature  presented 
a  confusion  hardly  less  inextricable  ;  nor  was  it  in  such  a  temper 
of  mind  that  the  order  and  symmetry  of  the  material  universe  were  made 
to  dawn  on  mankind. 

All  the  above  differences  of  effect  undoubtedly  acknowledge  a  corre¬ 
sponding  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  cause.  And  this  proposition,  not 
less  indisputable  than  that  every  occurrence  in  physical  nature  has  a  cause, 
at  once  forces  out  the  inference,  that  the  power  to  produce  determinate 
effects  on  the  living  body  in  individual  instances,  as  in  the  example  of 
applying  remedies  to  cure  a  case  of  disease,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
generalities  such  as  quackery  deals  in,  but  only  by  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  all  the  particulars  within  one’s  reach,  as  respects  the  patient, 
the  disease,  and  the  remedy,  the  precepts  for  the  attainment  of  which  make 
up  the  chief  part  of  regular  practical  medicine. 

Accordingly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  there  is  access  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  details  of  a  series  of  cases,  like  those  of  poisoning  j  ust  instanced,  a 
good  deal,  and  occasionally  the  whole,  of  the  apparent  contradictions  dis¬ 
appear,  because  variations  in  the  minuter  and  less  obvious  circumstances 
are  brought  to  light,  such  as  in  the  examples  referred  to  would  be,  the 
state  of  the  stomach  as  full  or  empty,  the  kind  of  food  with  which  the 
poison  was  taken,  the  previous  health,  the  tendency  in  the  individual  to 
vomit,  and  the  like.  Again,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  regular 
treatment  in  some  examples  of  poisoning,  and  the  recovery  without  treat¬ 
ment  in  others,  it  will  be  found  that,  out  of  a  given  number  of  cases,  the 
bulk  of  the  recoveries  are  those  in  which  early  and  judicious  treatment  was 
resorted  to.  And  this  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  statistics  of  diseases  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners,  when  computed  over  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  not  according  to  some  exclusive  plan,  contrary  to  what 
is  asserted  by  mountebank  pretenders  and  wrong-headed  people,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  profession. 

Besides  poisons  strictly  so  called,  there  is  an  order  of  noxious  agents,  the 
effects  of  which  are  familiar  to  the  public,  namely,  the  poisonous  causes  of  small¬ 
pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  From  the  brief  consideration  of  these,  in 
two  or  three  respects,  we  think  ma}^  be  drawn  some  intelligible  illustrations 
of  the  soundness  of  the  views  adopted  in  regular  medicine  regarding  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  subtile  causes  of  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  produce  seve¬ 
rally  very  definite  trains  of  symptoms.  Or  the  poison  in  each  of  those  dis¬ 
eases  gives  birth  to  a  succession  of  actions  and  reactions  of  nearly  uniform 
duration  in  every  individual  attacked.  And  the  train  of  actions  and 
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reactions  constituting  each  of  those  diseases  tends  to  terminate  in  health. 
And  when  any  one  of  them  fails  so  to  terminate,  the  fatal  event  must  be 
owing  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  self-healing  power  under  the  complexity  of 
the  efforts  required  of  it,  when  circumstances,  whether  applied  from  with¬ 
out  or  originating  within  the  body,  have  not  been  propitious.  That  is  to 
say,  diseases  of  this  kind  destroy  life  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances  with  the  operation  of  the  poison  from  which  each  originates. 

Death  takes  place  when  any  one  of  these  subtile  poisons  acts  on  a  consti¬ 
tution  before  deranged  or  tending  to  become  unusually  deranged,  whether 
by  the  simple  agency  of  the  poison,  or,  as  at  other  times,  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  poison  and  of  some  separate  incidental  condition  or  conditions 
of  a  hurtful  character.  Of  these  we  obtain  examples  in  pestilent  atmosphe¬ 
ric  influences,  insalubrity  of  situation,  and  unskilful  treatment. 

It  is  hardly  paradoxical  to  affirm  that  neither  small-pox,  measles,  nor 
scarlet  fever,  requires,  in  itself,  any  treatment.  For  the  use  of  treatment 
is  not  on  account  of  any  fatal  tendency  in  these  curable  diseases  themselves, 
but  owing  to  the  accidents  of  ever- varying  complexion  to  which  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  more  or  less  subject  during  the  presence  of  each. 

Among  the  most  serious  constitutional  accidents  to  be  apprehended  are 
exhaustion,  putrescence,  and  over-excitement.  And  ever}’’  one  of  these  states, 
if  it  cannot  be  counteracted  in  its  incipient  stage  by  appropriate  means, 
grounded  on  long  experience,  and  different  in  each,  is  too  apt  to  determine 
a  fatal  event. 

Pluming  itself  on  its  contradiction  of  medical  experience,  quackery  holds 
up  one  mode  of  treatment  in  all  cases  known  by  the  same  name,  careless  of 
the  tendency  of  the  danger,  or  whether  it  lie  in  exhaustion,  in  putrescence, 
or  in  over-excitement.  And  the  occasional  appearance  of  success  on  the 
part  of  empirical  pretenders  is  owing  either  to  the  disease  being  spontane¬ 
ously  recovered  from  in  spite  of  countervailing  treatment,  or  to  a  fortuitous 
coincidence  between  the  nature  of  the  existing  epidemic  and  the  kind  of 
treatment,  whether  that  be  stimulant  and  cordial,  or  depletive  and  refrige¬ 
rant,  on  which  the  particular  quackery  resorted  to  relies.  And,  luckily  for 
the  cause  of  quackery,  though  unluckily  for  the  progress  of  sound  thinking 
in  the  public  mind  on  medical  topics,  epidemics  often  retain  one  character 
for  a  series  of  years.  Hence,  if  quackery  has  begun  with  a  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  some  respects  appropriate  to  the  prevailing  type  of  an  epidemic,  it 
may  be  some  years,  or  as  many  years  as  one  kind  of  quackeiy  usually  lasts, 
before  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  that 
treatment  be  fairly  exposed.  For  those  alone  will  fall  victims,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  made,  whose  cases  prove  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  or  who, 
during  an  epidemic  marked  by  one  general  character,  as  of  exhaustion, 
putrescence,  or  over-excitement,  have  from  special  causes  become  affected 
with  a  malady  of  an  opposite  type.  On  the  contrary,  a  judicious  medical 
man,  who  is  always  on  the  watch  for  such  exceptions,  is  often  able  to  save 
the  patient  by  varying  the  treatment  to  suit  the  specialties  of  the  case. 

If  our  readers  will  extend  to  us  a  little  further  indulgence,  we  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  point  out  to  them  the  bearing  of  acute  inflammation  on  our 
present  purpose. 

Acute  inflammation  is  at  once  the  character  of  the  greatest  number  of 
fatal  affections  of  short  duration,  and  that  kind  of  deviation  from  health 
which  is  most  within  the  control  of  judicious  treatment.  And  the  corol¬ 
lary  follows  that  it  is  the  description  of  malady  in  which  quackery  makes 
the  greatest  havoc  of  human  life. 
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In  general  terms,  acute  inflammation  may  be  described  as  a  disturbance 
of  the  machinery  destined  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  part 
in  which  it  occurs,  accompanied  necessarily  with  disorder  pervading  the 
blood  and  vascular  system.  And  this  addition  is  to  be  made  (of  the  great¬ 
est  moment  when  an  organ  essential  to  life,  as  the  lung  or  liver,  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease),  namely,  the  interruption  of  the  function  belonging  in  the 
animal  economy  to  the  organ  concerned.  For  if  such  an  interruption  be 
not  speedily  relieved,  great  and  too  often  fatal  disturbance  in  the  offices  of 
life  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  good  effects  of  the  received  treatment  in  acute  inflammations  are 
established  by  such  an  infinite  number  of  proofs,  that  one  wonders  how 
any  doubt  can  arise  even  among  the  most  negligent  observers.  The  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  for  instance,  in  pleurisy,  to  the  pain,  the  cough,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  and  the  whole  febrile  uneasiness,  by  blood-letting,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  treatment  of  which  that  is  the  basis. 
And  this — the  fruit  of  experience,  in  a  subject  of  observation  free  from  any 
embarrassing  complication — is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  inference  by 
reasoning  from  one  or  two  simple  principles  of  the  most  general  application 
to  living  action.  In  a  disease  of  the  highest  excitement,  like  an  unem¬ 
barrassed  acute  inflammation,  all  that  is  known  of  living  action  enforces  the 
necessity  of  a  diminution  of  that  excitement  by  every  means  already  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  compatible,  under  such  circumstances,  wuth  the  continuance  of 
life  and  wuth  after-health.  It  is  equally  true  in  inanimate  machinery 
and  in  the  living  frame,  that  any  sudden  alteration  of  the  proper  fabric 
puts  an  end  to  action.  But  the  great  source  of  sudden  alteration  in  the 
texture  of  living  parts  is  acute  inflammation.  The  greater  the  excitement 
the  greater  in  general  is  the  tendency  to  alteration.  And  the  suddenness 
of  any  change  is  seen  to  operate  far  more  effectively  towards  a  fatal  event 
than  the  same  amount  of  change  more  slowly  produced. 

With  such  indisputable  results  before  us  of  experience  and  inference,  w’e 
cannot  but  resist  being  persuaded  by  any  limited  induction  of  apparent 
facts,  and  still  less  by  the  pseudo-inductions  of  knavery  or  folly,  that  any 
remedies  can  subdue  acute  inflammation,  as  is  taught  in  homa?opathy  and 
hydropathy,  and  in  not  a  few  other  less  noted  methods  of  quackery,  with¬ 
out  being  of  a  kind  to  diminish  excitement. 

From  the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  nomenclature,  there  must  often  be 
included  under  the  same  name  cases  of  so  trivial  a  nature  as  hardly  to  re¬ 
quire  treatment,  and  cases  of  the  most  hazardous  complexion.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  pleurisy,  and  the  corresponding 
technical  names,  are  terms  which  fail  to  express  wdiether  the  excitement  be 
so  slight  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to  nature,  or  so  violent  that,  if  unabated 
by  art,  it  must  put  an  end  to  life  in  a  short  number  of  hours.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  favourable  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  the  pretensions  of 
quackery. 

The  infinitesimal  doses  of  certain  drugs — for  example,  of  phosphoms — 
relied  on  by  homoeopathists  for  the  cure  of  inflammations,  are  such,  we 
understand,  that  the  bulk  of  each,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  human 
body  to  be  acted  on,  is  but  faintly  imaged  by  the  difference  between  a 
particle  of  sand  and  the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  When  an  inflammation 
subsides  under  the  application  of  the  hydropathic  w'ct  sheet,  or  the  use  of 
a  dose  of  phosphorus  so  disproportionate  to  the  alleged  effect,  however 
ai)palling  the  name  given  to  the  disease  maybe,  the  legitimate  explanation  is, 
that  it  was  one  of  those  inflammations  in  which  the  excitement  and  tendency 
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to  depravation  of  organic  structure  is  so  small  that  little  treatment  is  necessary. 
In  the  bulk  of  acute  inflammations  the  well-known  empmcism  of  Sangrado, 
though  far  from  being  uniformly  free  from  hazard,  is  on  the  whole  safer 
than  any  other  kind  of  empiricism.  That  empiricism  is  only  not  safe 
because  acute  inflammation,  though  less  liable  to  variation  of  character  than 
other  diseases  and  groups  of  diseases,  deviates  in  some  seasons,  and  in  all 
seasons  in  some  individuals,  so  far  from  itself^  that  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  is  called  on  for  a  new  rule  of  practice — for  a  rule  different  from 
that  which  applies  to  ordinary  cases. 

Acute  inflammation  is  never  safely  left  to  a  spontaneous  termination, 
except  when  of  a  faint  shade,  and  other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the 
regulated  exercise  of  the  self-healing  power  of  nature.  All  unbiassed  ex¬ 
perience  attests  the  danger  of  leaving  inflammations  of  internal  parts  to 
themselves,  or  to  inefflcient  treatment.  It  is  not  the  speedy  occurrence  of 
death  that  is  the  sign  of  such  an  error ;  for  under  the  appearance  of  a 
favourable  termination  the  seeds  of  new  diseases  may  be  originating  that 
are  to  extinguish  life  at  the  end  of  months  or  years.  Without  treatment, 
or  under  nominal  treatment,  like  that  of  homoeopathy,  many  inflammations 
will  subside  without  being  subdued,  leaving  behind  them  alterations  of 
organic  fabric,  the  first  commencement  of  protracted  and  ultimately  fatal  ill 
health.  Finally,  in  acute  inflammations,  death  is  far  more  frequently  due 
to  sins  of  omission  than  to  sins  of  commission.  And  sins  of  omission  are 
the  faults  chargeable  against  most  kinds  of  quackery,  and  against  most  of 
those  practitioners  whose  vanity  leads  them  to  flatter  themselves  that  a 
small  experience  within  a  limited  circle,  and  that  probably  many  times 
resting  on  pseudo-observation,  should  outweigh  the  convictions  of  tho  pro¬ 
fession  at  large,  founded  on  the  experience  of  ages.  No  kind  of  quackery 
can  bear  to  be  tried  by  the  ultimate  result  of  inflammatory  diseases,  when 
the  exact  history  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  alleged  cures  can  be 
traced  onwards  for  several  years. 

But  all  inflammations  are  not  of  the  character  we  have  been  insisting 
on.  And  certain  chronic  inflammations,  as  well  as  some  other  chronic 
diseases,  under  a  new  point  of  view,  will  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  judging, 
without  adequate  knowledge,  in  the  questions  at  issue  between  quackery 
and  regular  medicine.  Many  such  diseases  are  cured  by  time — that  is,  by 
the  power  of  recovery  inherent  in  the  constitution,  as  soon  as  obstacles  be¬ 
fore  existing  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  have  lost  their  previous  force. 
Of  this  description  are  some  slow  inflammations  of  organs  not  altogether 
essential  to  life — for  example,  chronic  rheumatism,  mflammations  of  the 
periosteum,  that  is,  of  the  membrane  investing  the  bones,  inflammations  of 
the  bones  themselves,  and  of  the  textures  entering  into  the  joints.  Such 
diseases  are  particularly  apt  to  arise  along  with  various  forms  of  slow 
derangement  of  health,  that  is,  some  one  of  them  is  often  present  in  addition 
to  a  chronic  state  of  ill  health.  And  unless  it  be  possible  to  amend  the 
general  health,  these  inflammations  often  prove  refractory  under  all  modes 
of  treatment.  If  that  amendment  has  once  begun,  as  often  happens  from 
unobserved  causes,  the  first  remedy  that  happens  subsequently  to  be  used 
carries  off  undeservedly  the  credit  of  the  cure.  A  familiar  example  will 
make  this  intelligible.  A  patient  resorts  to  a  watering-place,  leaving  off 
for  a  time  some  harassing  employment,  when  a  signal  improvement  of 
general  health  follows.  Then  the  local  disease,  which  probably  for  years 
has  proved  the  source  of  annoyance  and  disquietude,  yields  at  last.  On 
how  slender  evidence,  then,  does  the  medical  practitioner  or  the  quack- 
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doctor  of  the  place,  as  the  case  may  be,  obtain  in  the  eye  of  the  public  the 
praise  of  a  cure,  to  the  discredit  perhaps  of  the  original  medical  attendant, 
whose  remedies  would  hardly  have  failed  of  effect  with  the  same  allowance 
of  time,  and  with  the  same  relief  from  the  anxieties  of  business ! 

Among  the  chronic  maladies,  besides,  which  time  has  the  chief  hand  in 
curing,  are  many  injuries  of  joints,  the  profitable  field  of  the  boastful  bone- 
doctor,  and  not  a  few  disordered  states  of  secretion.  These  last  arise  under 
multiform  circumstances,  but  under  none  oftener  than  at  critical  periods  of 
life.  The  cure  is  generally  slow  and  imperceptible,  and  often  much  pro¬ 
moted  by  unobserved  alterations  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  by  the  unnoticed 
growth  of  various  new  relations  of  health.  And  it  is  too  often  the  lot  of 
the  medical  man,  who  by  skilful  treatment,  during  the  most  critical  period, 
has  preserved  unbroken  the  strength  necessary  for  the  natural  cure,  to  be 
blamed  for  the  tediousness  of  the  disease.  Here  again  fortune  favours  the 
quack-doctor,  who  steps  in  at  a  happy  moment,  and  reaps  all  the  credit  of 
a  cure  which  took  place  in  spite  of  his  nostrums. 

Lastly,  among  the  chronic  disorders  which  illustrate  the  view  taken  in 
regular  medicine  of  the  nature  of  diseases  and  treatment,  are  many  complex 
forms  of  nervous  derangement  or  perversions  of  the  nervous  power.  These 
time  often  cures.  For  in  the  onward  progress  of  life  the  whole  energy  of 
health  sometimes  improves,  or  the  entire  character  of  the  constitution 
alters,  or  else  slow  inflammatory  action,  by  which  irritation  has  been  kept 
up,  subsides,  or  other  sources  of  irritation  gradually  lose  their  force.  When, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  loss  of  motion  is  the  chief  symptom,  the  disease  may 
have  become  cured  for  some  time  before  the  person  is  aware  of  it.  For 
having  become  habituated  to  the  motionless  state  of  the  affected  part,  he 
may  make  no  effort  to  move  it  for  months  or  years  after  the  ability  to  move 
it  has  returned.  In  such  a  case,  whatever  first  calls  forth  the  successful 
effort  cannot  fail  to  carry  off  the  praise  of  a  cure.  The  view  here  taken 
explains  a  multitude  of  difficulties. 

Dr  Abercrombie  cites  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  when  his  house  caught  fire, 
recovered  the  long-lost  use  of  his  legs.  And  the  so-called  dumb  son  of 
Croesus,  who  regained  his  voice  in  time  to  save  his  father’s  life  in  battle,  is 
probably  another  instance  of  the  same  description.  In  this  last  case,  how¬ 
ever,  we  assume  that  the  ancient  historians  have  confounded,  as  might 
easily  happen,  the  loss  of  voice  with  dumbness  or  loss  of  articulate 
speech ;  when  a  person  has  lost  his  voice,  he  still  retains  the  power  of 
speech,  but  he  speaks  in  a  whisper.  The  lost  voice  is  sometimes  suddenly 
restored  by  a  smart  shock  of  electricity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  act 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  emotion  of  sudden  fear  for  his  father’s  life  on 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Lydia.  If  the  young  man  was  really  dumb,  this 
explanation  is  hardly  applicable.  There  is,  however,  a  story  wliich  some 
of  our  readers  may  remember,  in  Boz’s  Life  of  Grimaldi,  which,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  apocryphal,  would  show  that  even  dumbness  may  be  recovered  from 
under  like  circumstances.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  sailor,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  several  years,  suddenly  recovered  his  hearing 
and  speech  under  the  excitement  produced  by  Grimaldi’s  grimaces. 

From  the  sketch  just  given,  we  trust  it  has  appeared  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  tliat  the  sources  of  fallacy  in  the  judgments  of  the  public  on 
points  of  medicine,  are  more  numerous  than  could  at  first  sight  be  suspected  ; 
that  there  are  many  diseases  which  give  so  plausible  a  colour  to  the  preten¬ 
sions,  however  unfounded,  of  charlatan  practitioners,  as  cannot  but  deceive  the 
unwary ;  and  that  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  prevailing  maladies,  in  which 
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to  rely  on  their  boastful  promises  is  to  trifle  in  the  most  hazardous  man¬ 
ner  with  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 

To  decry  regular  medicine,  and  to  heap  abuse  on  its  best  established 
usages,  is  characteristic  of  all  modes  and  forms  of  quackery.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  for  a  few  moments  how  far  such  abuse  is  well  deserved. 

In  medicine  there  has  been  much  absurdity,  as  one  might  expect  in  a 
profession  whicli  has  existed  among  recorded  sciences  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  But  is  medicine  in  this  respect  more  censurable  than 
other  sciences  which  had  an  early  date  1  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  no 
department  of  knowledge  has  kept  itself  more  free  from  the  absurdities  of 
ignorant  ages  than  regular  medicine.  We  shall  not  surely  be  required  to 
enrol  in  the  regular  profession  of  medicine  every  pretender,  throughout 
past  ages,  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Thus,  for  any  one  at  present  to  place 
Hahnemann  among  the  worthies  of  medicine,  side  by  side  with  Hippocrates, 
would  be  indeed  to  beg  a  question  which  surely  at  the  least  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  The  medicine  taught  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  nearly  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  the  strictly  regular  medicine  of  our  day.  The  dogmas  of  Hahne¬ 
mann  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  medicine  of  Hippocrates.  If  the 
name  of  Hahnemann  survive  to  after  ages,  Hippocrates  must  sink  into  in¬ 
significance.  There  are  no  doubt  points  in  common  ;  but  the  points  of 
agreement  are  trivial  compared  with  the  points  of  difference.  The  end  of 
all  medical  science  is  the  cure  of  diseases.  If  there  be  no  two  points  in  com¬ 
mon  between  the  treatment  of  Hippocrates  and  the  treatment  of  Hahne¬ 
mann,  their  respective  systems  must  be  pronounced  to  be  radically  different, 
to  have  no  pretensions  to  come  of  a  common  stock.  The  treatment  made 
known  to  us  by  Hippocrates  was  founded  on  experience,  and  in  its  most 
essential  points  has  been  confirmed  by  the  almost  universal  testimony  of 
the  profession  down  to  our  time.  The  treatment  of  Hahnemann  professes 
to  rest  likewise  on  experience.  But  his  experience  is  not  the  experience 
of  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  the  medical  profession  downwards.  It 
is  an  experience  peculiarly  his  own.  Hahnemann  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  medical  profession  otherwise  than  as  having  held  a  medical  diploma. 
And  this  surely  is  no  title  at  all  in  one  who  rejects  the  essential  basis  of 
the  profession,  and  declares  the  sum  of  its  experience  through  more  than 
two  thousand  years  to  be  a  lie.  If  it  be  said  that  Hahnemann  did  belong 
to  the  medical  profession  because  he  received  the  usual  education  of  a 
medical  man,  we  would  pronounce  it  to  be  as  valid  to  say  that  a  medical 
man,  wdio  after  the  completion  of  his  education  becomes  mad,  is  a  sound 
practitioner. 

It  ma}''  be  conceived  that  he  aimed  at  introducing  no  greater  innovation 
into  medicine  than  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave,  or  Cullen.  They 
were  severally  the  founders  of  systems ;  but  the  difference  is,  that  their 
systems  were  not  opposed  to  the  medicine  of  Hippocrates  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  profession,  but  embraced  it.  And  here  we  discover  an  exact  test  by 
which  to  ascertain  whether  the  founder  of  a  new  system  belong  or  not  in 
strictness  to  the  medical  profession.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
that  kind  of  innovation  wdiich  adds  to  a  department  of  knowledge,  or 
remodels  the  facts  before  accumulated  under  such  or  such  a  head,  and  that 
opposite  kind  of  innovation  which  pronounces  what  had  been  before  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  branch  of  science,  to  have  been  a  pseudo-science,  composed  merely 
of  so-called  facts,  connected  together  by  misapprehensions  under  the  disguise 
of  principles.  If  any  man  can  be  termed  the  founder  of  a  system,  surely 
Newton  is  entitled  to  that  honour.  Yet  the  idea  of  universal  gravitation 
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arose  in  his  mind  without  the  addition  of  one  new  fact  to  those  before 
accumulated  in  physical  science.  His  discovery  did  not  contradict,  but 
confirmed  the  knowledge  already  stored  up  in  astronomy  and  the  allied 
physical  subjects,  by  showing  that  a  fixed  order  and  reciprocal  dependence 
existed  among  the  facts  before  ascertained. 

Regular  medicine,  then,  owns  its  descent  from  the  school  of  Hippocrates. 
It  is  in  effect  Hippocratic  medicine  augmented,  improved,  and  polished  by 
the  lights  of  succeeding  ages.  And  all  innovations  which  reject  the 
essential  basis  of  this  school  must  be  included  under  the  name  of  non- 
Hippocratic.  The  absurdities  commonly  thought  to  disfigure  the  annals 
of  medicine,  in  which  we  firmly  believe  Hahnemannism  will  one  day  be 
placed,  belong  chiefly  to  the  non -Hippocratic  division.  And,  therefore, 
regular  medicine  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  anilities  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  alleged  means  of  curing  diseases. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hippocra¬ 
tic  medicine  being  fixed  essentially  on  facts  open  to  observation  in  all  ages, 
than  its  endurance  through  so  many  generations,  amidst  the  wreck  of  all 
kinds  of  systems,  and  without  the  continuance  of  any  blind  veneration 
for  the  name  or  for  the  works  of  this  author. 

One  system  blots  out  the  memory  of  another  •  Stahl  is  overthrown  by 
Hoffmann,  Boerhaave  by  Cullen.  Yet  in  such  successive  contests  the 
vanquished  and  the  victors  for  the  time  equally  bow  with  reverence  to  the 
symbols  of  regular  practice  as  represented  in  Hippocratic  medicine. 

When,  then,  we  set  aside  the  men  whose  conduct  and  opinions  exclude 
them  from  the  regular  profession,  the  disagreements  among  medical  men, 
of  which  so  much  is  made  in  all  attacks  on  the  profession  by  interested 
parties,  though  still  we  admit  too  great,  become  trivial  as  compared  with 
the  numerous  points  on  which  all  are  agreed.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
there  were  not  considerable  disagreements  ;  nay,  were  there  not  disagree¬ 
ments,  the  public  would  have  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  general.  For  that  profession  is  composed  of  a  large  body  of  men, 
not  for  the  most  part  calm  philosophers,  but  persons  engaged  in  the  actual 
business  of  life,  struggling  with  rivals  for  superiority,  and  withdrawn  in 
the  mass  from  the  simple  contemplation  of  physiological  truth  by  the 
necessity  for  accommodating  themselves  in  some  degree  to  the  wayward¬ 
ness  of  the  public  mind.  Some  among  so  many  so  situated  cannot  always 
be  restrained  by  the  example  of  their  more  sensible  brethren  from  striving 
to  render  themselves  singular  by  the  novelty  or  peculiarity  of  their  views, 
or  to  place  themselves  apart  from  the  common  herd  by  the  eccentricity  of 
their  opinions,  while  perhaps  they  still  keep  within  the  bounds  of  Hippo¬ 
cratic  medicine.  This  conduct,  we  grant,  is  excusable  only  when  kept 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  But  the  public  still  give  to  less  scrupulous 
men  more  than  enough  of  encouragement  to  parade  before  them  the 
points  on  which  they  differ  from  their  brethren  and  the  advantageous 
peculiarities  of  their  own  practice.  Nor  would  the  public  err,  if,  remem¬ 
bering  that  they  cannot  be  the  fit  umpires  in  debated  points  regarding  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  they  looked  on  every  medical  man  who  makes  a 
merit  to  them  of  the  differences  between  himself  and  his  brethren  as  in 
the  equivocal  position  of  one  who  would  enjoy  the  monopoly  without  the 
shame  of  a  quack-doctor. 

To  differ  from  his  brethren,  and  to  make  the  most  of  that  difference  to 
enhance  his  own  reputation  with  the  unthinking,  to  blame  their  treatment 
as  often  as  a  safe  opportunity  offers,  to  listen  with  the  broadest  marks  of 
surprise  to  the  patient’s  account  of  the  remedies  he  has  been  put  through 
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by  other  practitioners,  and,  while  he  inwardly  chuckles  at  the  rising  cre¬ 
dulity  of  his  dupe,  to  hold  up  his  hands  and  wonder  that  he  is  alive,  are 
not  newly  discovered  arts,  but  in  all  ages  the  vulgar  expedients  of  low 
cunning.  Such  despicable  manoeuvres  are  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the 
decline  ;  but  for  their  existence  at  all  the  public  are  to  blame,  since  without 
their  countenance  no  motive  would  exist  for  such  conduct. 

What  is  all  that  to  the  purpose  ? — cries  some  new  stage-doctor  disguised 
in  a  few  tag-rags  of  science.  Is  not  your  Hippocratic  medicine  the  source 
of  an  imperfect  art  ?  Hoes  it  not  often  fail  to  accomplish  its  objects  \  Why 
should  it  be  impossible,  by  a  discovery  as  sudden  as  Harvey’s  or  Newton’s, 
and  such  as  I  have  made,  to  place  medicine  on  the  footing  of  an  exact 
science  1  And  many,  doubtless,  will  re-echo — ^Why  ? 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  here,  is  the  oddness  of  the  choice  almost 
uniformly  made  of  the  person  who  is  to  put  shame  on  the  honoured  brows 
of  such  men  as  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Hoffmann,  Cullen,  Hunter — as  if 
something  like  the  Mahometan  reverence  for  idiots,  as  favoured  of  Heaven, 
had  taken  root  in  Christian  lands  ; — witness  the  house-painter  of  Limerick, 
the  clodhopper  of  Grafenberg. 

But  what  kind  of  certainty  is  desired  for  medicine  ?  Is  there  any  one 
so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  a  close  limit  is  drawn  around  the  power 
of  medicine  by  the  visible  hand  of  the  All- wise  Ruler  of  created  things  \ 
In  the  economy  of  nature  there  is  assigned  to  medicine  a  comparatively 
narrow  province.  Is  it  desired  that  medicine  should  be  of  such  certainty, 
that  the  death  of  age  should  be  exchanged  for  an  indefinite  renewal  of  youth  \ 
Some  such  ideas  Condorcet  insinuated  even  when  the  guillotine  hung  over 
his  head,  but  our  age  hardly  admits  such  follies  to  a  pot-house  hearing.  But 
the  maligners  of  Hippocratic  medicine  would  perhaps  be  content  could  its 
power  make  men  live,  if  not  unaffected  with  disease,  safe  at  least  from  its 
fatal  effects,  up  to  the  alleged  age  of  Parr  or  Jenkins ! 

Next,  what  is  the  improvement  in  certainty  expected  from  surgery  in  the 
effects  of  accidents  I  Nothing  less,  we  suppose,  than  shall  suffice  to  put  an 
end  to  the  very  name  of  mortal  wounds  in  the  field  of  battle — restraining 
the  effects  of  the  now  destructive  engines  of  modern  warfare  to  wounds 
curable  within  a  few  days  by  some  Promethean  process,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  reserved  for  some  still  unborn  Preisnitz  or  Hahnemann  in  the 
department  of  surgery. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  boundaries  within  which,  by  the  visible 
ordinances  of  living  nature,  the  advance  of  surgery  must  be  circumscribed. 
But  by  what  steps  has  surgery  so  far  proceeded  towards  its  appointed  limits  I 
— not  surely  by  the  discovery  of  special  remedies  such  as  quackery  delights 
in  ;  but  by  the  unwearied  study  of  the  process  by  which  wounds  heal  under 
the  direction  of  nature,  and  by  vigilance  to  remark  the  incidental  circum¬ 
stances  which  in  each  case  may  have  forwarded  or  retarded  the  efforts  of 
the  self-healing  power.  For  surgery  owes  all  its  undisputed  modern  supe¬ 
riority,  not  to  the  sudden  discoveries  of  individual  surgeons  favoured  by 
fortune,  but  to  the  slow  growth  of  physiological  knowledge — of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  explains  the  essential  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  Each 
advance  in  such  knowledge  gives  to  the  scientific  surgeon  the  power  to 
penetrate  farther  by  observation  into  the  before-hidden  acts  by  which  the 
process  of  healing  is  forwarded  or  retarded^  And  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  of  the  study  of  organic  nature  in  general,  whether  in  health  or  dis¬ 
ease.  No  acuteness  of  sense — no  assiduity  of  attention — can  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  observer  in  organic  nature,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  some 
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part  of  its  laws.  The  honest  witness  in  behalf  of  quackery,  ignorant  of  the 
fallacies  springing  from  this  source,  is  imposed  upon  at  every  step  by  what 
he  sincerely  believes  to  be  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

To  any  one,  then,  who  considers  the  subject  rationally  and  calmly,  without 
forgetting  the  indisputable  conditions  on  which  man  exists  upon  earth,  or 
the  known  relations  between  him  and  the  rest  of  nature,  the  whole  of  our 
present  medicine,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science,  when  tried  by  the  state  of 
our  advancement  in  other  parts  of  complex  knowledge,  will  at  once  appear 
to  be  just  what  a  person  of  judgment  and  well-informed  mind  would  expect 
it  to  be.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  peifect  science,  nor  capable,  as  an  art,  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  approaches  of  death  under  all  circumstances  ;  yet  fit  to  afford 
the  means  to  those  who  will  act  on  its  precepts,  of  attaining  a  greatly 
increased  average  value  of  life, — to  give  protection  against  much  of  the 
suffering  naturally  inseparable  from  diseases,  and,  what  is  often  its  chief 
use,  to  provide  a  guard  against  the  aggravation  of  the  danger  and  the  una¬ 
voidable  ills  of  sickness  by  the  rashness  of  officious  meddlers  in  the  sick- 
chamber.  Such  meddlers  are  hardly  a  less  evil  than  quack-doctors.  Very 
well-meaning  people  no  doubt  they  are.  But  they  forget  how  dangerous 
the  little  knowledge  universally  is  ;  and,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
for  success,  often  persuade  the  patient,  to  the  great  hazard  of  his  life,  to  try 
their  little  nostrums  in  preference  to  the  precepts  resting  on  the  past  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  profession  from  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  our  own. 

Medical  men  commit  errors  sometimes,  and  these  errors  doubtless  are 
occasionally  of  fatal  consequence.  But  what  profession  among  men  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  like  misfortune  ?  Does  any  one  propose  to  liimself  to  intrust 
his  affairs  to  some  ignorant  bragging  pettifogger  because  solicitors  of  emin¬ 
ence  have  made  mistakes  ?  Or,  would  any  one  advise  the  world  to  employ 
pretended  engineers,  pretended  shipwrights,  or  pretended  builders,  on  our 
bridges,  our  ships,  or  our  houses,  because  mistakes  even  affecting  human 
life  have  been  brought  home  to  regularly-trained  members  of  these  occu¬ 
pations  1 

When  the  medical  profession,  as  a  body,  discover  a  usage  to  have  proved 
injurious,  it  is  at  once  discontinued  ;  when  a  medical  practitioner  sees  that 
he  has  used  a  remedy  under  inappropriate  circumstances,  he  avoids  that 
error  in  future.  Thus  everv  mistake  in  regular  medicine  becomes  the 
means  either  of  general  or  of  individual  improvement.  But  quackery  is 
committed  to  pursue  one  line  of  practice  “  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum  the 
show  of  efficacy  in  the  boasted  nostrum  or  string  of  nostrums  must  be  main¬ 
tained  at  any  cost  of  human  life. 

It  may  be  replied  to  our  argument,  that  much  of  what  has  been  said  is 
true  as  respects  common  quackery,  but  that  homoeopathy  should  be  made  an 
exception,  inasmuch  as,  while  its  supporters  are  men  of  character  and  edu¬ 
cation,  it  acknowledges  the  diagnostics  of  diseases  and  shades  of  diseases,  the 
usefulness  of  pathology,  and  rejects  merely  the  remedies  of  the  established 
school,  for  which  it  substitutes  others  resting  on  the  autliority  of  observation. 

We  admit  at  once  that  homoeopathy  is  an  idolatry  “  majorum  gentium 
that  it  is  calculated  to  impose  on  minds  of  higher  calibre  than  those  of  the 
little  vulgar  who  were  the  victims  of  Dr  Solomon  and  Mr  Lignum.  Nay, 
we  will  allow  that  it  far  outvies  in  ingenuity  the  petty  contrivances  of 
Morison,  St  John  Long,  and  Preisnitz.  In  fine,  we  will  declare,  that  the 
system  is  so  subtile  as  to  hoodwink,  not  the  patients  merely,  but  the  prac¬ 
titioners  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  prescribe  l)y  the  rules 
for  the  production  of  an  infinite  series.  We  pronounce  homoeopathy,  if  not 
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actual  quackery,  at  best  closely  akin  to  quackery.  Unequivocal  marks  of 
its  consanguinity  with  quackery  discover  themselves  at  every  step,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  disguise  of  science  which  it  assumes.  The  professors  of  homoeo¬ 
pathy  may  be,  as  a  body,  guiltless  of  the  knavery  with  which  quackery  is 
for  the  most  part  chargeable.  The  honesty  of  witnesses  is  no  sufficient 
security  against  deception.  Accordingly,  with  all  the  knavery  that  belongs 
to  quackery,  there  is  in  the  world  no  small  proportion  of  honest  quackery. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  impose 
upon  their  patients  only  because  they  themselves  are  first  the  victims  of 
self-deception. 

It  needs  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind  to  obtain  the  conviction 
that  there  are  in  the  world  a  good  many  persons,  otherwise  even  of  shining 
talents,  who  have  not  the  gifts  of  plain  sense  and  sober  judgment.  Now, 
without  these  gifts,  the  experience  of  all  ages  shows  that  no  pains  of  ob¬ 
servation  can  give  wisdom — that  without  them  even  the  soundest  rules  of 
philosophy  lead  but  to  absurdity.  But  if  there  be  any  one  subject  pro¬ 
fessing  to  rest  on  the  rules  of  induction,  in  which  there  is  unusual  difficulty, 
and  therefore  standing  in  particular  need  of  the  aid  of  those  gifts,  that 
subject  is  the  determination  and  verification  of  medical  facts  as  respects  the 
effect  of  remedies  on  diseases.  Nothing  but  time  and  a  host  of  observers  of 
tried  sense,  judgment,  and  good  faith,  can  overcome  the  difficulty.  In  this 
respect  the  pretensions  of  homoeopathy,  as  compared  with  regular  medicine, 
are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

We  cannot  take  the  time  at  present  to  enter  on  any  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  so-called  observations.  This  we  may  attempt  on  another 
occasion.  But  we  should  like  our  readers  to  hear  their  answer  to  this 
question, — Why  the  observations  of  Hahnemann  and  his  followers,  made 
within  a  short  time  and  by  persons  of  no  recognised  character  for  good  faith, 
should  be  held  to  set  at  nought  the  accumulated  and  oft-corrected  experi¬ 
ence  of  past  ages  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  volunteered  at  once  by  the 
whole  sect,  exhibits  the  system  emblazoned  with  the  unequivocal  ensigns 
of  quackery — for  it  amounts  to  this,  the  exclusive  credibility  of  their  experi¬ 
ments^  the  exclusive  virtue  of  their  remedies^  their  exclusive  title  to  make  use  of 
broad  assertion  in  lieu  of  proof.  These  we  regard  as  the  infallible  signs  of 
quackery  ;  and  those,  we  think,  who  hesitate  to  bestow  on  their  system  the 
title  of  quackery,  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  deny  the  significanee  of 
these  signs  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  these  signs  are  not  every 
where  stamped  upon  their  works. 

Dr  Wood  sums  up  his  remarks  on  their  experiments  in  the  following 
passage : — 

“  But  when  we  come  to  examine  these  experiments,  they  are  incapable 
of  establishing  even  probable  truth,  much  less  statements  so  marvellous 
as  those  of  homceopathy.  Whichever  way  we  turn,  on  whatever  side  we 
look,  we  still  encounter  disappointment.  That  such  a  system  should  have 
its  professors  is  not  wonderful,  when  the  credulity  of  man  offers  so  tempt¬ 
ing  a  bait.  That  such  absurdities  should  have  their  admirers,  will  not  sur¬ 
prise  those  who  have  studied  human  nature  m  its  various  and  more  painful 
phases.  That  such  a  practice  should  boast  of  cures,  is  no  novelty  in  the 
history  of  empiricism.  The  same  sources  of  fallacy  may  be  again  and 
again  taken  advantage  of  by  each  new  adventurer  in  this  field  ;  and,  when 
homoeopathy  shall  have  passed  away,  it  will  only  be  to  make  room  for 
some  new  mental  epidemic — to  be  a  new  nine  days’  wonder,  and  then 
expire.” — Homoeopathy  Unmasked,  pp.  142,  143. 
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From  the  Defence  of  Hahnemann  and  his  Doctrines’’  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  at  the  risk  of  giving  a  new  lesson  to  the  Solomons  and 
Lignums  of  the  newspapers  : — 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  medical  men  of  the  old  school 
arises  from  the  imperfections  of  their  practice.  Whether  they  have  the 
wisdom,  as  many,  especially  the  more  experienced  of  them,  profess,  to  ‘  do 
very  little,  and  let  nature  take  her  own  way  or,  with  the  impatience  of 
youth  and  inexperience,  deal  pill  and  potion  right  and  left,  cut,  burn,  blister, 
bleed,  and  purge,  in  abundant  pennyworth  for  their  fee,  their'patients  lie  long 
on  their  hands  for  the  most  part,  and  the  attendance  is  profitable  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Again,  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  means  they  use  to  cure  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  chronic  ailments,  so  far  from  being  an  evil  to  them,  is  a  great 
and  universal  benefit ;  for  the  unhappy  persons  on  whom  they  practise, 
failing  to  find  relief  from  one,  hie  to  another  of  the  same  trade  ;  and  thus 
from  year  to  year  make  the  dismal  round,  spending,  it  may  be,  all  their 
substance  on  physicians,  like  the  woman  of  old.  Homoeopathy,  by  curing 
recent  diseases  more  promptly,  and,  besides  curing  more  certainly,  demand¬ 
ing  less  frequent  visits  to  those  labouring  under  the  more  protracted,  just 
because  the  operation  of  its  medicines  does  not  need  to  be  so  suspected  and 
watched,  as  is  notorious  in  the  case  of  the  Allopathic  drugs, — cannot  fail 
to  make  deep  inroads  into  professional  incomes,  and  to  lessen  very  much 
the  number  of  practitioners  that  shall  be  needed  to  meet  the  altered  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  public.  Then,  as  to  the  apothecaries,  they,  of  all  persons 
connected  with  the  profession,  have  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  general 
adoption  of  homoeopathy  ;  whether,  as  in  Scotland,  they  subsist  by  merely 
vending  drugs  ;  or,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  are,  at  the  same  time,  prac¬ 
titioners,  who  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  medicine  which  their  employers 
swallow.  The  reader  will  perceive  what  sort  of  motives  these  ‘  practitioners 
of  virtue’  have  for  their  opposition  to  homoeopathy;  and,  if  there  are 
some  whose  disinclination  to  examine  the  improved  system  we  cannot 
fairly  ascribe  to  such  sources,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  suspecting  that 
nine-tenths  of  them  owe  their  reluctance  to  a  dislike  of  innovations  which 
would  overturn  the  system  with  which  all  their  own  labours  are  identified, 
and  necessitates  the  relinquishing  of  dogmata  and  methods  by  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  be  guided,  for  elementary  studies  and  a  new 
experience,  not  to  be  acquired  without  much  application  and  fatigue,  both 
of  body  and  mind.”  Pp.  22,  23. 

From  Dr  Wood’s  Reply  we  take  the  following  summary  of  hom<eopathic 
FACTS  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers.  Dr  W.  copies  them  verbatim 
from  Laurie’s  translation  of  “  Jahr’s  Manual,”  which  is  an  abridgment  of 
Hahnemann’s  “  Materia  Medica  Pura.” 

“  ‘  Common  salt  ’  produces  ‘  awkwardness — incapacity  for  reflection — 
anguish,  sometimes  during  a  storm,  but  especially  at  night — numbness  and 
insensibility  on  one  side  of  the  nose — repugnance  to  tobacco  smoke — para¬ 
lytic  weakness  of  the  legs — corns  on  the  feet  and  warts  on  the  hands — 
hatred  to  persons  from  whom  offence  has  formerly  been  received,’  &c. 

“  ‘  Nutmeg’  produces  ‘  bloody  sweat  and  epilepsy.’ 

“  ‘  Agaricus  ’  produces  ‘  an  inclination  to  make  vemes  and  prophesy.* 

“  ‘  Tea  ’  produces  ‘  a  sensation  of  hunger  and  a  dislike  to  all  food,  and 
great  relaxation  of  the  stomach,  which  hangs  down  like  an  empty  purse.’ 

“  The  ‘  South  Pole  of  the  Magnet  ’  produces  ‘  dislike  to  society  and 
laughing  faces,’  and  ‘  causes  the  toe  nails  to  penetrate  the  flesh.’ 

“  The  ‘  Sweet  Violet  ’  causes  ‘  one  to  lie  on  the  back,  while  asleep  at  night, 
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with  the  left  hand  passed  under  the  head,  and  the  knees  bent and  also 
produces  ‘  great  flow  of  unsettled  and  confused  ideas,*  and  ‘  remarkable 
clearness  and  great  activity  of  mind.* 

“  ‘  Mephitis  Putorius,  the  fetid  juice  of  the  polar  pole-cat,*  renders  ‘  wash¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  very  agreeable.**  And  so  with  the  rest. 

‘‘We  find,  too,  that  these  men — some  of  whom  attained  a  good  old  age, 
and  were  esteemed  healthy  and  sane  by  their  friends — experimented  on 
themselves  with  substances  which  are  said  to  produce,  when  taken  by  a 
healthy  person,  ‘  attacks  of  Tetanus  and  Lock-jaw,*  ‘  Caries  and  painful 
ulcers,  which  attack  the  bones  and  perforate  them  to  the  marrow  ;*  as 
Angustura, 

“  ‘  Protrusion  and  incarceration  of  inguinal  hernia  ;*  as  Alumina. 

“  ‘  Inflammation  of  the  tendons  ;*  as  Antimony. 

“  ‘  Loss  of  memory,  with  diminution  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;*  as 
Ammonium. 

“  ‘  An  irresistible  desire  to  blaspheme  and  to  swear  ;*  as  Anacardium — 
the  Cashew  Nut. 

“  Perhaps  the  ‘  Defence  of  Hahnemann  *  was  written  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Granatum,  which  produces  ‘  arrogance  ;* — or  Belladonna,  which 
causes  ‘  a  desire  to  bark  and  bite  ;* — or  Ignatia,  from  which  flows  ‘  effron¬ 
tery  ;*— or  Anacardium,  which  stimulates  to  ‘  insults,  invectives,  and  out¬ 
rages;* — or  perhaps  the  indecency  which  appears  in  some  homoeopathic 
works,  arises  from  Belladonna,  which  produces  ‘  immodesty.*  We  presume 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  symptoms  alleged 
to  have  been  produced  are  actually  the  result  of  the  remedies,  that  we  are  told 
that  Cayenne  Pepper  causes  ‘  pain  in  the  roots  of  the  hair  scratching;^ 
that  Animal  Charcoal  produces  ‘  pain  and  blistering  of  the  seat  after  riding;^ 
that  Berberis  produces  ‘  sensibility  of  the  eyes  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
that  Nutmeg  causes  ‘  shocks  of  pain  in  the  teeth,  after  having  drunk  cold 
water  ;*  that  Sulphuret  of  Lime  causes  ‘  cough  after  drinking,*  &c. 

“  When  they  tell  us  of  their  wonderful  cures  of  physical  diseases,  of  which 
the  public  know  nothing,  we  refer  our  readers  to  their  pretended  power  over 
moral  disease,  of  which  they  can,  in  so  far,  judge.  They  will  find  that  Di¬ 
gitalis  is  recommended  as  a  homoeopathic  cure  for  Sadness  ;  that  those  suf¬ 
fering  from  ‘  Anguish,* — if  it  occurs  in  the  ‘  open  air,*  are  to  take  ‘  Bark  ;* 
— if  ‘  in  a  carriage,*  ‘  Borax.*  Should  they  be  assailed  ‘  in  the  morning,' 
let  them  take — ‘  Arsenic if  ‘  in  the  evening,’ — ‘  Ambra.’ 

“  ‘  Awkwardness’  is  now  to  be  cured  by  ‘  Anacardium,*  and  ‘  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  society*  by  ‘  Ambra while  ‘  a  child  who  cannot  bear  to  be  looked 
at,*  is  to  be  treated  with  ‘  Antimonium.* 

“  Fear,  too,  has  its  appropriate  remedies.  Is  it  of  ‘  contagious  diseases  S* 
it  is  to  be  cured  by  ‘  Baryta is  it  of  ‘  misfortunes  1*  by  ‘  Calcarea  ;*  is  it  ‘  of 
robbers  !* — ‘  Arsenic is  it  ‘  of  spectres  V — ‘  Aconite  ;*  is  it  ‘  of  solitude  ?* — 
‘  Lycopodium is  it  ‘  of  dogs  ?*— ‘  Bark  ;*  is  it  ‘  at  night  ?* — ‘  Lamp-black  ;* 
is  it  in  ‘  the  evening  V — ‘  Ivory  Black.* 

•  “  The  propriety  of  this  symptom  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  description, 
from  Cuvier’s  ‘  Animal  Kingdom.* 

“  ‘  The  intensity  of  their  most  nauseous  suffocating  stench,  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  resembling  that  of  the  Fitchet,  mingled  with  assafoetida,  is  scarcely  cre¬ 
dible.*  ‘  It  will  comfort  homoeopathic  patients  to  find  one  of  their  eminent 
authors  asserting,  that  ‘  their  remedies  are  in  almost  all  cases  destitute  of  sensible 
properties,  such  as  colour,  taste,  or  smell,*  ^-^{Homceopathic  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  22.) 
The  efficacy  of  trituration  must  indeed  be  wonderful !” 
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But  if  fear  becomes  ‘  despair,’  new  remedies  are  at  hand.  Is  it  a  ‘  De¬ 
spair  of  being  cured  V  let  the  patient  take  *  Bryonia  ‘  Hardness  of  heart* 
finds  its  appropriate  remedy  in  ‘  Anacardium,’  which  is  also  recommended 
for  ‘  Impiety  while  ‘  Despair  of  one’s  eternal  salvation  ’  is  to  be  treated  by 
‘  Lycopodium.’ 

“  A  ‘  Disposition  to  make  mistakes  ’  is  to  be  remedied — if  ‘  when  calcu¬ 
lating,’  by  ‘  Ammonium  Carbonicum  ;’  if  when  ‘  speaking,*  by  ‘  Alumina  ;* 
if  ‘  about  weights  and  measures,’  by  ‘  Nux  Vomica  ;’  if  *  when  writing,’  by 
‘  Bovista.’  ” — Sequel  to  Uomoeopathy  Unmasked^  p.  4-7. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  respective  characters  of  the  works 
before  us,  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  Dr  Wood  has  performed  the 
task  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself  with  much  ability.  The  answer 
contained  in  the  “  Defence  of  Hahnemann  and  his  Doctrines,”  &c.,  is  an 
able  but  unscrupulous  performance.  The  author  or  authors  of  the  ‘‘  De¬ 
fence,”  secure  in  their  anonymous  position,  have  felt  no  necessity  for  re¬ 
straint  in  the  abuse  of  their  antagonist,  and  little,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
in  the  misrepresentation  of  his  statements.  Dr  Wood’s  reply,  the  third 
work  on  our  list,  exhibits  the  defenders  in  far  from  an  enviable  light. 

In  “  Homoeopathy  Unmasked,”  the  author  enters  upon  the  subject  from 
the  bottom.  At  the  outset  he  offers  some  general  considerations  applicable 
to  Hahnemann’s  so-called  universal  law,  “  similia  similibus  curantur.”  He 
shows  successfully  that  a  general  law  of  the  character  which  it  affects  is 
inapplicable  to  medicine.  He  then  points  out  the  want  of  definite  signifi¬ 
cation  in  the  word  “  similia,”  used  in  the  expression  of  the  law  ;  and  finally 
proves  that,  in  whatever  sense  ‘‘  similia”  is  taken,  the  law  is  not  universal, 
even  according  to  the  homoeopathic  interpretation. 

By  comparing  the  several  recognised  kinds  of  evidence  with  that  put 
forward  in  behalf  of  this  so-called  law,  he  shows  it  conclusively  to  be  an 
assumption  not  supported  by  facts,  but  resting  on  assertions  ;  and,  further, 
that  even  the  conversion  of  those  assertions  into  facts  would  fail  to  establish 
it  as  a  law.  He  then  enters  upon  a  review  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  homoeopathy — of  the  frequent  deviations  of  its  professors 
from  the  rules  laid  down  by  themselves  as  unalterable — of  the  absurdities 
and  contradictions  of  the  Infinitesimal-dose  system — and,  finally,  of  the 
total  deficiency  in  their  witnesses  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  testi¬ 
mony  available. 

In  an  appendix,  we  find  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  trusting  to  homoeopathic  treatment  in  acute  diseases — of  the 
practice  of  the  homoeopathists  to  dress  up  slight  maladies  in  formidable 
names — and  of  the  facility  with  which  quackery  in  general  succeeds  in 
producing  an  imposing  array  of  apparent  cures. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  Dr  Wood  has  spared  no  pains  to  probe  this 
matter  to  the  bottom  ;  and  if  they  are  desirous  to  witness  the  operation  of 
the  machinery  behind  the  homoeopathic  curtain,  we  recommend  to  them  a 
perusal  of  his  book. 

No  doubt,  when  they  take  up  the  anonymous  defence,  they  will  feel 
some  misgivings  as  to  Dr  Wood’s  knowledge,  ability,  and  good  faith  ;  but  a 


•  Bryony  is  a  long-established  favourite  among  charlatans.  Miller  says,  ^  Moun¬ 
tebanks  carry  about  fictitious  images,  shaped  from  the  roots  of  bryony  and  other 
plants,  cut  into  form,  or  forced  to  grow  through  moulds  of  earthen  ware,  as  man¬ 
drake  roots.  These  they  sell  to  silly  women  under  the  pretext  that  by  their 
potency,’  &c.  iSjc.” 
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very  slight  glance  at  his  reply  in  the  “  Sequel  to  Homoeopathy  Unmasked,” 
and  particularly  at  the  appendix,  will  satisfy  every  one  that  Dr  Wood  is 
deficient  in  none  of  those  qualities,  and  that  the  defenders,  in  too  many 
instances,  have  sought  to  screen  homoeopathy  by  stabbing  in  the  dark. 

The  cleverness  of  the  defence  lies  in  the  skilful  choice  of  a  few  “  ad  cap- 
tandum”  topics,  which  are  worked  up  with  little  regard  to  truth,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  well  fitted  to  impose  on  non-professional  persons. 

As  a  specimen  of  bold  assertion,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  match¬ 
less  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  opposition  offered  by  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  handful  of  unknown  medical  practitioners  for  a  short  time  to  JenneUs 
discovery,  and  that  given  for  so  many  years  by  the  profession  at  large  to  the 
ravings  of  Hahnemann.  On  this  subject  Dr  Wood’s  observations,  in  the 
‘‘  Sequel  to  Homoeopathy  Unmasked,”  will  be  found  highly  interesting. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  make  any  remark  on  the  fourth  book  on 
our  list — Sir  Charles  Scudamore’s  Account  of  Hydropathy.  We  will  merely 
say,  that  if  Sir  Charles’  patronage  of  this  new  quackery  gain  him  some 
additional  weight  with  the  credulous  part  of  the  public,  it  cannot  but  im¬ 
pair  the  well-merited  reputation  which  he  once  held  in  his  own  profession. 

If  any  of  our  readers,  in  opposition  to  the  views  taken  in  this  article,  still 
feel  compelled  to  dwell  on  what  they  regard  as  cases  of  cure  within  their 
own  experience,  under  homoeopathic  or  any  other  kind  of  quackish  treat¬ 
ment,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  tliem,  that  they  can  never  have  known  an 
honest  believer  in  ghosts  or  in  witchcraft  who  had  not  abundance  of 
strongly- witnessed  affirmations  in  the  shape  of  positive  facts  to  produce 
from  his  budget ; — again,  that  none  of  the  delusions  referred  to  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  this  review  were  unsupported  in  their  day  by  numerous  attcb.tations 
and  a  multitude  of  apparent  facts  ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  do  not  call  upon 
them  to  believe  that  their  friend  M.  or  N.  was  not  at  a  certain  time  affected 
with  a  particular  disease  (the  name  of  a  particular  disease  being  at  least  given 
to  his  complaint) — that  he  did  not  waste  ten  or  twenty  days  in  taking  as 
much  phosphorus  as  amounts  in  all  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  quantity  which 
must  enter  every  man’s  frame  as  often  as  he  lights  his  candle  with  a 
Congreve  match — and  that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  he 
was  not  freed  from  disease.  All  this  we  admit  to  have  taken  place  ;  but 
we  deny  the  connexion  between  the  recovery  and  the  use  of  the  particular 
remedy.  We  say  that  he  v/ould  have  recovered  equally  well  under  the 
use  of  bread  j)ills,  provided  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  kept  safe  from 
hurtful  agencies  ;  and,  it  may  be,  provided  some  legend  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pills.  But  while  we  deny  the  connexion  between  the  cure 
and  the  use  of  a  particular  homoeopathic  remedy,  it  may  be  seen  that  we 
are  far  from  affirming  that  the  patient  would  in  every  case  recover  as  well 
under  no  treatment  at  all  as  under  hommopatliic  treatment.  The  danger 
of  homoeopathy  lies  in  the  neglect  of  active  remedies  in  acute  disease — in 
the  refusal  to  moderate  the  actions  of  the  body,  which  are  fitted  to  restore 
health  when  duly  regulated,  but  which  destroy  life  when  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  over-excited.  In  some  chronic  diseases,  homoeopathy  may  have  an 
effect  not  superior  to  that  of  judicious  regular  practice,  yet  beneficial  as 
compared  with  no  treatment  at  all.  Any  direct  curative  effect  in  their 
infinitesimal  doses  we  must  positively  disbelieve  ;  yet  the  daily  adminis- 
ti'ation  of  remedies  free  from  noxious  effects  upholds  the  moral  treatment. 
And  it  should  be  confessed,  that  some  of  the  remedies  which  enter  into  the 
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alterative  treatment  of  regular  practice  most  probably  have  no  other  opera¬ 
tion  than  that  of  seconding  the  moral  treatment  of  chronic  diseases. 

Doubtless,  the  good  effects  of  homoeopathy  are  produced  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  regimen  and  the  moral  results  of  treatment.  Of  the  powerful 
aid  of  regimen  the  bomoeopathists  know  well  how  to  avail  themselves. 
Regimen  and  moral  treatment  accomplish  all  or  nearly  all  that  homoeopathy 
is  capable  of.  Their  infinitesimal  doses  have  about  as  little  to  do  with  the 
recoveries  that  take  place,  as  St  S within  has  with  the  rain  that  is  now 
falling  in  torrents  as  we  write.  On  the  subject  of  regimen  our  readers 
need  no  explanation.  Of  what  we  mean  by  moral  treatment  we  must  try 
before  concluding  to  give  a  faint  idea. 

There  are  few  men  and  fewer  women  so  independent  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  not  to  feel  some  alleviation  of  the  burden  of  suffering,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  those  around  them. 
Now,  there  are  numerous  chronic  diseases  which  create  painful  apprehen¬ 
sions,  to  some  degree  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  in  a  high  degree  in  those 
who  are  very  dependent  on  the  support  of  others  for  the  share  of  fortitude 
which  they  can  call  forth.  If  such  diseases  be  curable,  as  nothing  aggravates 
them  more  than  despondency  and  downcast  spirits,  so  nothing  tends  more 
to  a  speedy  cure  than  cheerfulness  and  hope.  Moral  treatment,  then,  as 
far  as  is  required  for  our  present  purpose,  may  be  described  as  including 
all  the  measures  by  which  such  a  temper  of  mind  can  be  produced  and 
maintained.  The  mere  administration  of  drugs  in  which  the  patient  has 
confidence  is  a  part  of  the  moral  treatment.  But  the  most  effectual  part 
of  the  moral  treatment  consists  in  the  frequent  visits  of  a  medical  attendant 
in  whom  the  patient  reposes  trust.  Each  visit  serves  to  quiet  some  new  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  brings  a  fresh  assurance  of  the  curable  nature  of  the  disease. 

Hear  the  late  Dr  Cheyne  on  this  subject  r — “  We  may  be  permitted  to 
state,  in  support  of  this  observation,  a  fact  which  we  have  often  witnessed, 
namely,  the  temporary  ad  vantage  which  is  generally  derived  from  a  change 
of  measures.  When  an  epileptic  patient  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  con¬ 
fident  empiric,  or  of  a  physician  who  is  in  great  repute,  the  disease  will 
often  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  sanguine 
person  appear  cured ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  long  suspension, 
when  the  disease  returns,  such  disappointment  is  produced  as  to  fill  the 
patient  with  the  gloom  of  despair,  a  state  of  mind  which  would  seem  to 
renew  the  energy  of  those  causes  upon  which  the  fits  depend,  and  hence 
they  occur  at  shorter  intervals  and  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 

“  The  empiric,  well  knowing  how  much  depends  on  confidence,  has  various 
methods  of  fixing  unstable  minds  :  he  cajoles  and  blusters,  and  with  equal 
power  of  fulfilment  he  promises  and  threatens  :  he  knows  that  he  may  draw 
upon  the  imagination  of  his  patient  to  any  amount,  and  that  his  draft  will 
be  honoured  ;  that  the  mystery  with  which  he  clothes  all  his  measures  is 
often  the  cause  of  his  success ;  and  hence  he  provides  his  own  remedies, 
and  invests  them  with  supposititious  activity.  Give  a  patient  a  few  grains 
of  liquorice-powder,  and  let  him  be  told  that  he  has  just  swallowed  part  of 
the  skull  of  a  malefactor  (which  once  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  epilepsy),  or  that  this  powder  contains  a  substance  of  which,  according 
to  the  German  dreamer,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  is  the  proper  dose,  and 
you  often  may  thus  cure  a  disease  which  is  anything  but  imaginary.”* 


**  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  ;  under  Epilepsy. 
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In  this  department  of  treatment,  when  the  patient  is  not  deficient  in 
credulity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  audacity  of  quackery  carries  it 
triumphantly  over  the  conscientious  diffidence  of  regular  practice. 

Beyond  one  or  two  parting  words,  we  will  ask  no  further  indulgence. 
Is  there  any  single  human  being  who  can  safely  boast  of  having  in  him 
none  of  the  elements  of  the  dupe  I  Who  is  there  that  has  not  his  weak 
side  I  Is  there  any  one  who  is  safe  from  frequent  imposition  without  an 
unrelaxing  vigilance  1  What  a  picture  does  the  past  history  of  the  world 
offer  of  the  craft  of  knavery  and  the  simplicity  of  its  victims  !  Look  at  the 
quick  succession  in  which  new  Juggernauts  have  arisen,  as  the  hollowness  of 
each  preceding  idol  has  been  exposed.  Our  age  cannot  flatter  itself  that 
its  intrenchments  against  the  assaults  of  this  kind  of  imposition  are  im¬ 
pregnable.  Stronger  without  doubt  they  are  than  those  our  predecessors 
stood  behind.  But  as  the  age  becomes  more  wary,  the  tempter  becomes 
more  wily.  Compare  astrology  with  the  clumsy  inventions  which  preceded 
it.  How  much  more  refined  and  plausible  is  the  mystery  of  the  horoscope 
than  the  barbarous  inspection  of  the  smoking  entrails  of  a  ram  or  heifer ! 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  of  St  Louis,  the  royal  touch  for 
the  cure  of  king’s  evil  shocked  nobody — yet  we  suspect  the  practice  long 
outlasted  the  faith  at  least  of  the  court,  both  in  France  and  England.  Dr 
Gregory  used  to  relate  in  his  lectures  that  he  had  seen  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
publicly  touch  for  scrofula,  and  our  readers  will  remember  that  Samuel 
Johnson,  when  a  boy,  was  brought  from  Leicester  to  London  to  be  touched 
by  Queen  Anne.  The  royal  quacks  exhibited  as  much  penetration  in  the 
choice  of  their  disease  as  those  that  spring  up  among  the  cunning  vulgar. 
The  spontaneous  healing  up  of  simple  scrofula  gives  origin  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  multitudes  of  inert  drugs  accounted  remedies  in  that  disease.  And 
to  pass  by  the  practice  of  professed  quacks,  we  often  meet  with  old  women 
of  both  sexes  standing  aghast  at  their  own  success,  if  they  chance  to  have 
used  their  nostrum  when  the  ulcers  were  on  the  point  of  closing  of  their 
own  accord. 

But  Hahnemannism  is  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  quackery,  at  least  in 
this  country.  Our  age  has  at  last  reached,  or  is  approaching,  that  pitch  of 
resistance  to  gross  delusion  that  nothing  short  of  the  transcendental  can 
make  a  profitable  impression.  In  certain  spots  of  Germany  is  the  soil  in 
which  transcendentalism,  like  the  Rosicrucian  illumination  of  old,  delights 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 

Let  the  world  continue  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  diseases  and 
remedies,  and  to  the  proper  office  of  medical  practitioners,  and  this  fertile 
soU  will  not  fail  to  gratify  their  longings  for  novelties  with  fresh  forms  of 
delusion,  transcendental  in  every  feature,  long  after  Hahnemannism  has 
ceased  to  stink  in  the  nostrils.  It  is  Goldfuss  or  Goldbeck  (both  are  equally 
transcendental),  who  wrote  a  book,  “  On  the  meaning  of  O,  or  the  first 
dawn  of  light  in  the  horizon  of  truth.”  Whatever  the  book  may  be,  here 
is  a  title  out  of  which  a  thousand  Hahnemannisms  might  be  manufactured. 

To  such  follies  common  sense  is  the  only  antidote.  Their  complaint 
that  we  will  not  listen  to  them  is  as  reasonable  as  that  of  the  madman, 
who  some  years  back  tried  to  demonstrate  that  men  live  within  this  planet, 
and  not  on  its  outer  surface.  To  reason  against  them  is  labour  lost.  To 
call  in  question  their  facts  is  to  waste  words  on  air.  Against  their  favourite 
proof,  vehement  assertion,  the  voice  of  Stentor  himself  would  make  no 
head.  For  if  put  down  in  matter  of  fact,  they  will  not  scruple  to  deny  the 
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value  of  facts  in  evidence,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  transcendental  minds 
to  believe  through  what  they  call  pure  conception.  This  is  undeniably  the 
school  of  philosophy  to  which  Hahnemann  belongs. 

If  effects  so  astonishing  have  flowed  from  the  homoeopathic  infinitesimals 
which  only  approach  to  nothing,  what  may  not  be  anticipated  from  the  mys¬ 
tical  contemplation  of  0  itself  imder  the  presiding  genius  of  Dr  Goldbeck  ? 

It  is  already,  in  short,  almost  an  assured  fact  that  quackery  will  hereafter 
make  its  more  ambitious  assaults  on  the  public  credulity  in  Britain  through 
the  medium  of  the  still  unfamiliar  language  of  German  mysticism.  Homoe¬ 
opathy  is  but  the  van  of  the  assailants.  It  has  tasted  of  the  fat  of  the  land. 
What  though  another  lustrum  or  two,  its  charm  of  novelty  lost,  will  see  it 
swept  with  ignominy  from  our  shores.  Its  success,  though  transient,  will 
tempt  new  assailants,  as  the  spoils  of  the  empire  did  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
of  old,  in  spite  of  the  unceasing  destruction  of  the  first  invading  hordes. 
As  the  north  was  then  the  “  offieina  virornm,”  so  Germany  is  now  the  tnie 
“  circumforaneorum  offieina.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  a  general  charge  against  the  science  of 
Germany.  We  acknowledge  its  claims  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
nations  that  cultivate  medicine  on  a  right  basis.  The  school  from  which 
Hahnemannism  sprung,  and  from  which  we  surely  anticipate  many  adven¬ 
turers  like  Hahnemann,  unless  the  public  of  this  and  other  European 
countries  be  true  to  themselves,  is  composed  of  a  comparatively  limited 
number,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  minor  universities.  There  are 
amongst  them,  however,  many  men  of  high  learning,  and  of  just  preten¬ 
sions  to  reputation,  at  least  in  the  descriptive  sciences.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  such  qualities  are  perfectly  compatible,  not  only  with  the 
want  of  wisdom,  but  of  plain  sense,  and  even  with  but  a  small  share  of 
honesty  I  These  men  confound  themselves  with  metaphysics,  which  are 
foreign  to  their  proper  pursuits.  They  misunderstand  their  countryman 
Kant,  and  wrest  his  doctrines  to  their  own  confusion.  From  him  unques¬ 
tionably  they  borrow  the  idea  of  conviction  by  an  inward  conception  with¬ 
out  the  evidence  of  facts.  But  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  his  works, 
which  is  but  scantily,  he  nowhere  lays  this  down  of  cases  to  which  facts 
observed  by  sense  are  applicable.  It  is  of  the  operations  of  mind,  of  the 
conscious  self,  that  he  speaks. 

However  this  may  be,  the  mysticism  of  Kant’s  language,  and  still  more 
the  extravagant  phraseology  of  his  self-called  followers,  are  very  subversive 
of  common  sense  in  weak  minds,  and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  any 
absurdity  which  is  couched  in  the  gibberish  of  a  sect.  This  explains 
why  men  can  gravely  read  and  tolerate  downright  nonsense,  such  as  what 
we  quoted  from  Dr  Wood’s  reply  a  few  pages  back  regarding  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  drugs,  instead  of  casting  off  the  yoke  at  once,  and  crying  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  world, 

-  Adniissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

Here  we  have  not  merely  the  loud  assertion  as  of  old  in  favour  of  the 
quackery  that  seeks  for  favour,  but  assertion  couched  in  language  that 
cannot  be  underetood.  And  there  is  of  course  an  attendant  threat,  actual 
or  implied,  of  denouncement  of  Dummheit  (stupidity)  against  all  who  are 
bold  enough  to  confess  their  slowness  to  understand.  And  how  many  are 
there  in  every  community  who  are  not  gifted  with  this  boldness !  And  is 
it  not  at  once  a})parent,  that  those  who  are  least  caj)able  of  pronouncing 
whether  the  point  affirmed  be  or  be  not  at  all  intelligi!)lc,«will  most  readily 
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receive  the  affirmation  unquestioned,  because  they  stand  most  in  dread  of 
the  accusation  of  slowness ! 

Such  then  is  the  insidious  nature  of  the  influences  on  which  those  quack¬ 
eries  will  rest  of  which,  as  we  firmly  believe,  homoeopathy  is  the  forerunner. 

Against  the  farther  introduction  of  this  poison  into  the  land  we  would 
raise  our  voice,  and  call  on  our  fellow-citizens  to  arouse  from  their  slumber, 
and  save  their  own  minds,  the  minds  of  their  wives,  and  of  their  children, 
from  the  mischievous  effects  of  such  modes  of  thinking,  and  from  the  un¬ 
hinging  power  of  such  delusions. 


